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Art. III. — The Works of Daniel Webster. Boston : 
Charles C. Little & James Brown. 1851. 6 vols. 8vo. 

These volumes have been edited with all the care and 
ability which the importance of their contents required. 
The selection that they contain of the works of Mr. 
Webster is made with admirable taste and judgment, and 
the annotations and illustrative matter are just enough to 
elucidate and explain the text, without burdening it with 
superfluous commentary or the repetition of familiar 
facts. Large as the compass of the publication may 
appear, it embraces only a selection from the fruits of Mr. 
Webster's long and active career as a lawyer, a legislator, 
and a statesman. Enough has been omitted to esta- 
blish the reputation of any one not belonging to the first 
class of public men ; yet enough is retained to present a 
full view of the author's opinions on all the great public 
questions which have been agitated in his day, and of 
what is most characteristic in his style both of thought 
and expression. Mr. Webster has shown the careless gene- 
rosity of a great mind in reference to the fate of his works 
after they had served the immediate purpose for which 
they were prepared. We believe the larger portion of 
the contents of these volumes has never been reduced 
by him to writing, but has been hurriedly caught up by 
reporters as it fell from his lips, and, in many cases, has 
been published even without the benefit of his revision of 
the press. His memorable reply to Mr. Hayne, for in- 
stance, which may fairly be called the greatest specimen of 
parliamentary eloquence and logical power that has been 
heard by any deliberative assembly in modern times, 
would have been, to a considerable extent, lost to all who 
had not the privilege of listening to it, if it had not been 
for the zeal and ability of Mr. Gales, the editor of the 
National Intelligencer, and probably the ablest parlia- 
mentary reporter that America has ever had. The speech 
itself shows that no part of it could, have been written 
out before delivery ; and Mr. Gales's report of it was in 
Mr. Webster's hands for revision only a portion of one 
day. When we remember how much care and labor 
Edmund Burke gave to the preparation of his great par- 
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liamentary speeches for the press, so much indifference as 
Mr. Webster manifests about his own reputation merely 
as a writer and a debater seems the more astonishing. But 
it is characteristic of him. Rhetoric, even in the largest 
and highest meaning of that word, he seems never to 
have made an object of study or special effort ; it is inva- 
riably employed by him as a means, never as an end. The 
thing to be proved, or the thing to be done, stands so 
much higher in his estimation than the manner of saying 
or doing it, that the latter nearly sinks out of sight. Of 
no one can it be more truly said, that his words are deeds. 
And in this peculiarity, as we shall endeavor to show, is 
one secret of his power. 

Even the collections of his speeches that have been 
published from time to time, and have passed through 
several editions, have been chiefly formed by others. The 
present one, which is far the most complete, and comes 
down to the present time, has been published mainly 
under the supervision of Mr. Edward Everett, whose 
editorial taste and skill, as well as his thorough knowledge 
of the political history of the period to which these works 
belong, have left little cause to regret that the publication 
was not superintended by Mr. Webster himself. In the 
careful but modest Biographical Memoir prepared by Mr. 
Everett, and prefixed to the work, it is stated that " the 
responsibility of deciding what should be omitted and 
what included has been left by Mr. Webster to the friends 
having the charge of the publication, and his own opi- 
nion on details of this kind has rarely been taken." The 
Memoir itself was intended to contain only "a condensed 
view of Mr. Webster's public career, with a few observa- 
tions by way of commentary on the principal speeches." 
Bat the subject, even under these limitations, covers so 
much ground, that a very concise treatment of it extends 
over one hundred and sixty pages ; and there are fewreaders 
that would not willingly have it longer. We copy the 
concluding portion of the Memoir, only as a specimen of 
the temperate and tasteful manner in which the whole is 
written. 

" Such, in a brief and imperfect narrative, is the public life of 
Mr. Webster, extending over a period of forty years, marked by 
the occurrence of events of great importance. It has been the 
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aim of the writer to prevent the pen of the biographer from 
being too much influenced by the partiality of the friend. Should 
he seem to the candid not wholly to have escaped that error, 
(which, however, he trusts will not be the case,) he ventures to 
hope that it will be forgiven to an intimacy which commenced in 
the youth of one of the parties and the boyhood of the other, 
and which has subsisted for nearly half a century. It will be 
admitted, he thinks, by every one, that this career, however inade- 
quately delineated, has been one of singular eminence and bril- 
liancy. Entering upon public life at the close of the first epoch 
in the political history of the United States under the present 
Constitution, Mr. Webster has stood below none of the distin- 
guished men who have impressed their character on the second. 

" There is a class of public questions in reference to which the 
opinions of most men are greatly influenced by prejudices 
founded in natural temperament, early association, and real or 
supposed local interest. As far as such questions are concerned, 
it is too much to hope that, in times of high party excitement, 
full justice will be done to prominent statesmen by those of 
their contemporaries who differ from them. We greatly err, 
however, if candid men of all parties, and in all parts of the 
country, do not accord to Mr. Webster the praise of having 
formed to himself a large and generous view of the character of 
an American statesman, and of having adopted the loftiest stand- 
ard of public conduct. They will agree that he has conceived, 
in all its importance, the position of the country as a member of 
the great family of nations, and as the leading republican govern- 
ment. In reference to domestic politics, it will be as generally 
conceded, that, reposing less than most public men on a party 
basis, it has been the main object of his life to confirm and per- 
petuate the great work of the constitutional fathers of the last 
generation. 

" By their wisdom and patriotic forethought we are blessed 
with a system in which the several States are brought into a 
union so admirably composed and balanced, — both complicated 
and kept distinct with such skill, — as to seem less a work of 
human prudence than of Providential interposition.* Mr. Web- 

* " ' This idea is beautifully expressed in the following passage of a late 
letter from Mr. Webster in reply to an invitation from the citizens of Macon, 
Georgia: — 

" The States are united, not consolidated ; 

' Not, chaos-like, together crushed and bruised, 
But, like the world, harmoniously confused, 
Where order, in variety we see ; 
And where, though all things differ, all agree.' " 
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ster has at all times been fully aware of the evils of anarchy, 
discord, and civil war at home, and of utter national insignificance 
abroad, from which the formation of the Union saved us. He 
has been not less sensible to the obstacles to be overcome, the 
perils to be encountered, and the sufferings to be borne, before 
this wonderful framework of government could be established. 
And he has been firmly persuaded that, if once destroyed, it can 
never be reconstructed. With these views, his political life has 
been consecrated to the maintenance in all their strength of the 
principles on which the Constitution rests, and to the support of 
the system of government created by it. 

" The key to his whole political course is the belief that, when 
the Union is dissolved, the internal peace, the vigorous growth, 
and the prosperity of the States, and the welfare of their inha- 
bitants, are blighted forever, and that, while the Union endures, 
all else of trial and calamity which can befall a nation may be 
remedied or borne. So believing, he has pursued a course, which 
has earned for him an honored name among those who have dis- 
charged the duty of good citizens with the most distinguished 
ability, zeal, and benefit to the country. In the relations of civil- 
ized life, there is no higher service which man can render to man, 
than thus to preserve a wise constitution of government in 
healthful action. Nor does the most eloquent of the statesmen of 
antiquity content himself with pronouncing this the highest human 
merit. In that admirable treatise on the Republic, of which 
some precious chapters have been restored to us after having 
been lost for ages, he does not hesitate to affirm, that there is 
nothing in which human virtue approaches nearer the divine, 
than in establishing and preserving states : " neque enim ulla res 
est, in qua propius ad deorum numen virtus accedat humana, 
quam civitates aut condere novas aut conservare jam conditas.' " 
Vol. i. pp. clviii. — clx. 

Such a Memoir was needed for the explanation of the 
text. The contents of these volumes are so intimately 
connected with the history of the country for the last 
thirty years, that they could not be thoroughly understood 
without a recapitulation of the public events which at- 
tended them, either as their causes or consequences. Dur- 
ing the whole of this period, Mr. Webster's works have had 
a marked influence on our public policy both at home 
and abroad. He has done more than any one man to 
shape and guide this policy, and to determine the public 
opinion on which it rested. At every crisis in our national 
affairs, whether in diplomacy, war, the state of trade or 
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the currency, or the conflict of parties, his course has been 
watched with deep interest in every part of the Union, 
and his counsels, explanations, or remonstrances have been 
awaited with eager curiosity and expectation. The influ- 
ence they have had has not depended on Mr. "Webster's 
position either as in office or out of it, nor has it been 
limited to the political party to which he belonged. The 
intrinsic weight of his opinions, and the great ability with 
which they have been set forth and defended, have often 
caused the balance to incline, when most other circum- 
stances were setting it in the opposite direction. And 
the result has vindicated the sagacity of his counsels, 
even when they were not followed. Few statesmen could 
bear to have their opinions and their conduct, on many 
trying occasions, for a long period of public service, so 
fully developed as are those of Mr. Webster in this pub- 
lication. Nothing has been suppressed ; his whole course 
in the Senate and the administration is here arrayed in 
light, and exposed to the minutest scrutiny. Politicians 
may differ as to the wisdom of his course in respect to 
the great subjects that are still agitating the nation, and 
about which the verdict of history is not yet made up. 
So, many doubted on former occasions ; but time has 
dissipated their fears, or convinced them of their error. 
And in relation to those measures which are no longer 
discussed in the national councils or before the people, 
and the true character of which has been determined by 
their results, how few are the doubts and prejudices that 
remain, or who asks that the question may be argued 
over again, or the experiment renewed ? On most matters 
of domestic policy, such as the currency, the tariff, inter- 
nal improvements, the construction of the Constitution, 
and the management of the public lands, Mr. Webster's 
course is now reflected in the opinions of thinking men all 
over the country. And it is his reasonings, in great part, 
which have convinced them, and have marked out the 
large features of a comprehensive American policy. In 
the conduct of our foreign relations, his triumph over the 
passions and mistakes of the hour has been still more 
splendid. Who now doubts the wisdom and the expedi- 
ency,^ every particular, of the treaty negotiated with Lord 
Ashburton, which averted the imminent peril of a war 
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with Great Britain, and preserved the peace of the world 1 
Yet what a storm of excited prejudices and conflicting 
opinions attended the settlement of every question that 
was determined by that treaty, and how many obstacles 
impeded its ratification as a whole ! Then came the dis- 
pute about Oregon, as the last and most serious difficulty 
to be adjusted with England ; and though Mr. Webster 
was then not a member of the administration, and his 
voice had no legal effect or official influence, he marked 
out, months beforehand, what must be the precise terms 
of the adjustment, and the great moral weight attached 
to his opinion in both countries caused those terms to be 
accepted. On matters of less moment, growing out of 
our foreign relations, which were still topics of exciting 
discussion at the time, the measures which he advocated 
have become the settled policy of the nation. In his 
speeches on the Greek question and the Panama Mission, 
and in his official correspondence with the governments 
of Spain and Mexico, his dignified and clear exposition 
of international law and the foreign policy of the United 
States has erected landmarks and beacons along nearly 
every route which the future statesmen of the country 
may have occasion to explore. 

We are speaking of the results of Mr. Webster's 
works, because, as has been intimated, these results must 
be taken into view before we can form any fair and com- 
plete estimate of the works themselves. His wish is, that 
the speeches and the correspondence should be judged by 
the character of the measures and the policy which they 
were designed to support. At least, we infer that this is 
his wish, on account of the rigorous exclusion of all 
matter which does not tend directly to the establishment 
of the point at issue. Mr. Webster is no declaimer, no 
rhetorician, not even, in the common sense of that phrase, 
a popular orator. His aim is not to please, but to con- 
vince. He never rises in flights of prepared rhetoric, 
he makes no studied appeals to the feelings. We cannot 
even imagine him sitting down calmly at home, as the 
Greek rhetoricians, as Lysias and Isocrates, and even 
as a greater than they, the chief of Roman orators, often 
did, to polish periods, and prepare elaborate orations to or- 
der. His most successful efforts have been made when he 
8* 
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had least opportunity for preparation. In the course of a 
vehement and rapid discussion in the Senate, when great 
interests were at stake and fierce passions excited, when 
every weapon of attack and defence needed to be used 
at a moment's warning, his vast resources of thought and 
argument are most successfully developed. He needs the 
excitement of such a scene to stimulate his powers and 
give vehemence and energy to his logic. Not that he is 
by any means a mere gladiator in debate, prompt to give 
or take offence, and enjoying personal controversy. On 
the contrary, he moves in too lofty and calm a sphere 
to be affected by the angry passions of the moment, and 
a consciousness of power gives a sustained dignity to his 
manner, which is usually an effective shield against the 
assaults of his opponents. On the few occasions when 
the rashness of an adversary has overstepped the limits 
of courteous debate, Mr. Webster, without descending to 
vulgar invective, has yet retorted with a terrible severity, 
that has left no inclination to repeat the experiment. It 
is the excitement arising from the cause and from the 
magnitude of the question at issue, rather than from his 
personal concern in the affair, which calls forth all the 
energies of the great senator. He needs a real occasion, 
and one of grave and far-reaching importance, when there 
is a prospect that something positive can be effected by 
a great effort, before he can summon all his strength to 
the trial. The factitious occasions, that are so easily 
created in this country, for a popular harangue, are com- 
paratively lost with him. To borrow an illustration from 
Dr. Johnson, he is a Phidias that can hew a Colossus out 
of a rock, but he cannot carve a Cupid's head out of a 
cherry stone. 

The rigid method and practical, business character of 
Mr. Webster's speeches appear not only in the exclusion 
of mere ornament and rhetorical devices, but in avoiding 
all affectation of profound remark and philosophical 
reflection. He seldom generalizes, uses none of the 
technical terms of philosophy, and deals not in brilliant 
apophthegms. Yet it is not from lack of resources in 
this particular that he is so chary. On the few occasions 
which have afforded him scope for broad remark on the 
philosophy of history and the polity of states, as in the 
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Centennial Oration at Plymouth and in the debates in the 
Massachusetts Convention for revising the Constitution, 
many passages, for profundity and comprehensiveness of 
thought and sagacity of observation, rival the wisest 
sayings of Montesquieu or Mackintosh. In the Oration, 
the reflections on the vast, but silent, political influence of 
laws regulating the descent of property, contrasting the 
English system of primogeniture and" entail with the 
equal distribution that is enforced in France and is 
customary in America, and terminating with the bold 
prophecy, that if the French " government do not change 
the law, the law in half a century will change the govern- 
ment," are not surpassed in political sagacity by the most 
striking things in Bacon or Burke. This prophecy was 
uttered ten years before the revolution of 1830 ; the con- 
vulsions of 1848 followed ; and the remark of a letter- 
writer quoted by Mr. Everett is perfectly just, that " Mr. 
Webster's prophecy seems still to be in the course of a 
portentous fulfilment." 

We might quote largely from the Plymouth Oration and 
a few other addresses and speeches in these volumes, to 
illustrate the wise and broad views which Mr. Webster has 
taken as a philosophical statesman ; but the passages are 
so familiar to most readers that we forbear. In each case, 
it would be found that such remarks are introduced only 
on account of their strict subserviency to the principal 
topic that the writer had in view. And therefore, in his 
speeches in Congress, and the political harangues deliver- 
ed before assemblages of the people, this vein of general 
remark is very seldom introduced ; we find nothing but 
the severe and methodical development of the subject 
allotted to the occasion. We know of no higher proof 
than this of the sincerity and earnestness of a statesman 
and orator. It is, perhaps, because there is so little of it 
in the ordinary style of American eloquence, that this 
trait in Mr. Webster attracts more notice and admiration. 
The English House of Commons is justly famed for its 
severe taste in practical oratory, and for the business 
character of its debates. Yet even there, Sir James 
Mackintosh "spoke essays," and indulged in general 
disquisition ; and Burke, in the last century, delivered 
those brilliant but discursive philosophical orations, which 
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operated like a dinner-bell, it is true, in dispersing his 
hearers, but which are read with mingled astonishment 
and delight. 

But if all extraneous matter is thus resolutely excluded 
from Mr. Webster's speeches, wherein consist the power 
and the charm which unquestionably attend them, and 
which are attested by the effects they produce ? These 
effects are altogether too great to be attributable, ex- 
cept in a slight degree, to the merely physical quali- 
ties of the speaker, — to his deep and powerful voice, 
commanding figure, and eyes gleaming in their cavern- 
ous recesses under a brow that strikes the beholder 
with awe from its majestic development. The reader of 
these speeches escapes this portion of the spell which 
controls the hearer of them. Yet the chaste and austere 
style of Mr. Webster is as much appreciated by the former 
as the latter ; while the two are equally moved by the 
vigor of his reasoning, and by the brief, but grand and 
fervid, appeals to the loftier sentiments of our nature with 
which he enforces the lesson that his argument has pre- 
viously taught. Only a combination of the highest quali- 
ties of thought and expression could give to speeches so 
severely chastened their decisive effect over the convictions 
and feelings of men. The compact, brief, and nervous 
logic of his discourse sweeps onward with overwhelming 
force and rapidity, the simple and massive diction forging 
the links together, and stamping upon them a visible 
impress of the strength and tenacity of the material 
employed. The lofty tone which Mr. Webster habitually 
assumes in discussion harmonizes admirably with the 
feeling of sublimity that always attends the exhibition of 
vast strength ; and the vehemence of the speaker, as he 
kindles with the expansion of his theme, deepens this 
emotion into awe. No break, no digression, no intrusive 
image or allusion, impairs the harmony of the effect ; the 
whole impression is that of overpowering earnestness and 
colossal power. The easy and continuous flow of speech 
adds to this impression of great strength and boundless 
resources ; the stream pours onward in full volume, as if 
fed from an exhaustless fountain. " Erat in verbis gravi- 
tas, et facile dicebat, et auctoritatem naturalem quandam 
kabebat oraiio." 
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We cannot adduce extracts to justify our remarks, for 
the vigor and nobleness of such eloquence can with diffi- 
culty be seen in detached parts. There are few striking 
passages which stand apart, and can be separated from the 
context without losing half their power; to judge fairly, 
we must take the whole piece. We will quote but one 
passage as an illustration of Mr. Webster's manner in a 
single particular, namely ; his rigid exclusion of collateral 
topics and discursive matter, which might charm the ear 
or stir the prejudices of the hearer, without at all affect- 
ing the basis of his convictions. 

Few subjects have been more passionately discussed in 
Congress or among the people at large than the question 
about the exclusion of slavery from the Territories ; on the 
determination of it depend the future balance of power 
between the North and the South, and the responsibility 
which the National Government must assume as to the 
continuance and diffusion of the institution itself. It is, 
therefore, a tempting subject of discursive debate; all 
considerations relating to the historical, moral, and politi- 
cal aspects of slavery may be brought into the discussion, 
and used to fan the popular excitement respecting it on 
the one side or the other. As far back as 1837, Mr. 
Webster had declared his invincible determination never 
to consent to a further extension of the area of slavery, or 
to an increase of the number of slaveholding States 
adding, however, that " slavery, as it exists in the States 
is beyond the reach of Congress," and that " all the stipu 
lations contained in the Constitution in favor of the slave 
holding States which are already in the Union ought to 
be fulfilled, and, so far as depends on me, shall be fulfilled, 
in the fulness of their spirit and to the exactness of their 
letter." This resolution he had repeated during the 
debate respecting the admission of Texas, and in several 
speeches delivered during the progress of the Mexican 
war. But he contented himself with this declaration of 
opinion, and entered into no argument upon the subject. 
In August, 1848, however, when a bill to organize a go- 
vernment for the Territory of Oregon was under discussion, 
a debate arose upon this point, and Mr. Webster made a 
brief argument to prove that the exclusion of slavery from 
the newly acquired Territories would not be unjust or 
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injurious to the South, or deprive the people there of any 
advantage which they could rightfully claim, and which 
was enjoyed by the rest of the Union. The following is 
an extract from his speech. 

" We stand here now, at least I do, for one, to say, that, con- 
sidering there have been already five new slave-holding States 
formed out of newly acquired territory, and only one non-slave- 
holding State, at most, I do not feel that I am called on to go 
further; I do not feel the obligation to yield more. But our 
friends of the South say, You deprive us of all our rights. We 
have fought for this territory, and you deny us participation in it. 
Let us consider this question as it really is ; and since the honor- 
able gentleman from Georgia proposes to leave the case to the 
enlightened and impartial judgment of mankind, and as I agree 
with him that it is a case proper to be considered by the enlight- 
ened part of mankind, let us see how the matter in truth stands. 
Gentlemen who advocate the case which my honorable friend 
from Georgia, with so much ability, sustains, declare that we 
invade their rights, that we deprive them of a participation in 
the enjoyment of territories acquired by the common services and 
common exertions of all. Is this true? How deprive? Of 
what do we deprive them ? Why, they say that we deprive them 
of the privilege of carrying their slaves, as slaves, into the new 
territories. Well, Sir, what is the amount of that ? They say 
that in this way we deprive them of the opportunity of going into 
this acquired territory with their property. Their " property " ? 
What do they mean by " property " ? We certainly do not de- 
prive them of the privilege of going into these newly acquired 
territories with all that, in the general estimate of human society, 
in the general, and common, and universal understanding of man- 
kind, is esteemed property. Not at all. The truth is just this. 
They have, in their own States, peculiar laws, which create pro- 
perty in persons. They have a system of local legislation on 
which slavery rests ; while everybody agrees that it is against 
natural law, or at least against- the common understanding which 
prevails among men as to what is natural law. 

" I am not going into metaphysics, for therein I should encoun- 
ter the honorable member from South Carolina,* and we should 
find " no end, in wandering mazes lost," until after the time for 
the adjournment of Congress. The Southern States have pecu- 
liar laws, and by those laws there is property in slaves. This is 
purely local. The real meaning, then, of Southern gentlemen, in 
making this complaint, is, that they cannot go into the territories 

* Mr. Calhoun. 
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of the United States carrying with them their own peculiar local 
law, a law which creates property in persons. This, according 
to their own statement, is all the ground of complaint they have. 
Now here, I think, gentlemen are unjust towards us. How unjust 
they are, others will judge ; generations that will come after us 
will judge. It will not be contended that this sort of personal 
slavery exists by general law. It exists only by local law. I do 
not mean to deny the validity of that local law where it is esta- 
blished ; but I say it is, after all, local law. It is nothing more. 
And wherever that local law does not extend, property in persons 
does not exist. Well, Sir, what is now the demand on the part 
of our Southern friends ? They say, ' We will carry our local laws 
with us wherever we go. We insist that Congress does us injustice 
unless it establishes in the territory in which we wish to go our 
own local law.' This demand I for one resist, and shall resist. 
It goes upon the idea that there is an inequality, unless persons 
under this local law, and holding property by authority of that 
law, can go into new territory and there establish that local law, 
to the exclusion of the general law. Mr. President, it was a 
maxim of the civil law, that between slavery and freedom, free- 
dom should always be presumed, and slavery must always be 
proved. If any question arose as to the status of an individual 
in Rome, he was presumed to be free until he was proved to be a 
slave, because slavery is an exception to the general rule. Such, 
I suppose, is the general law of mankind. An individual is 
to be presumed to be free, until a law can be produced which 
creates ownership in his person. I do not dispute the force and 
validity of the local law, as I have already said ; but I say, it is 
a matter to be proved ; and therefore, if individuals go into any 
part of the earth, it is to be proved that they are not freemen, or 
else the presumption is that they are. 

" Now our friends seem to think that an inequality arises from 
restraining them from going into the territories, unless there be a 
law provided which shall protect their ownership in persons. 
The assertion is, that we create an inequality. Is there nothing 
to be said on the other side in relation to inequality ? Sir, from 
the date of this Constitution, and in the counsels that formed and 
established this Constitution, and I suppose in all men's judgment 
since, it is received as a settled truth, that slave labor and free 
labor do not exist well together. I have before me a declaration 
of Mr. Mason, in the Convention that formed the Constitution, 
to that effect. Mr. Mason, as is well known, was a distinguished 
member from Virginia. He says that the objection to slave labor 
is, that it puts free white labor in disrepute ; that it causes labor 
to be regarded as derogatory to the character of the free white 
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man, and that the free white man despises to work, to use his 
expression, where slaves are employed. This is a matter of great 
interest to the free States, if it be true, as to a great extent it 
certainly is, that wherever slave labor prevails free white labor is 
excluded or discouraged. I agree that slave labor does not ne- 
cessarily exclude free labor totally. There is free white labor in 
Virginia, Tennessee, and other States, where most of the labor is 
done by slaves. But it necessarily loses something of its respect- 
ability, by the side of, and when associated with, slave labor. 
Wherever labor is mainly performed by slaves, it is regarded as 
degrading to freemen. The freemen of the North, therefore, have 
a deep interest in keeping labor free, exclusively free, in the new 
territories. 

"But, Sir, let us look further into this alleged inequality. 
There is no pretence that Southern people may not go into terri- 
tory which shall be subject to the Ordinance of 1787. The only 
restraint is, that they shall not carry slaves thither, and continue 
that relation. They say this shuts them altogether out. Why, 
Sir, there can be nothing more inaccurate in point of fact than 
this statement. I understand that one half the people who settled 
Illinois are people, or descendants of people, who came from the 
Southern States. And I suppose that one third of the people of 
Ohio are those, or descendants of those, who emigrated from the 
South ; and I venture to say, that, in respect to those two States, 
they are at this day settled by people of Southern origin in as 
great a proportion as they are by people of Northern origin, 
according to the general numbers and proportion of people, South 
and North. There are as many people from the South, in pro- 
portion to the whole people of the South, in those States, as there 
are from the North, in proportion to the whole people of the 
North. There is, then, no exclusion of Southern people ; there 
is only the exclusion of a peculiar local law. Neither in princi- 
ple nor in fact is there any inequality." Vol. v. pp. 307 - 310. 

The reasoning here is as calm, lucid, and cogent as 
if the subject had never agitated the country with the 
fiercest political strife that has raged for many years. The 
remainder of the speech, which occupies only nine pages 
in this publication, is equally quiet, dignified, and forcible ; 
it has not a declamatory sentence, or a single appeal to 
the passions, from beginning to end. Yet the speaker 
does not affect unconsciousness of the paramount interest 
and importance of the subject at issue. In his usual 
lofty tone, he says, " I am glad that the honorable gentle- 
man proposes to refer this question to the great tribunal 
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of Modern Civilization. It is proper. It is a question of 
magnitude enough, of interest enough, to all the civilized 
nations of the earth, to call from those who support the 
one side or the other, a statement of the grounds upon 
which they act." He then proceeds to state the grounds 
of his action in the speech from which the preceding ex- 
tract is taken, and which, after all that has been written 
and spoken about the Wilmot Proviso, contains the only 
proper argument upon the subject that we have ever seen. 

Perhaps the best specimens of Mr. Webster's vigorous 
and comprehensive reasoning, which becomes really elo- 
quent only from its compactness and strength, may be 
found in his diplomatic correspondence. The qualities of 
his mind and the general character of his composition 
are admirably adapted to this class of papers. His grave 
and elevated tone, rising with the magnitude of the inter- 
ests that are discussed, and with the dignity of the nation 
of whom, for the time, he is the accredited representative, 
seems to add greater precision to his masterly statements 
of the points at issue, and additional weight to the argu- 
ments with which he supports his country's cause. When 
the circumstances require some affront to be noticed, or 
some injurious imputation to be repelled, the sheathed 
sarcasm or lofty rebuke falls with merciless severity on 
the offender. His recent correspondence with the mi- 
nister of Austria became famous almost by accident, 
through the casual direction of popular sympathy towards 
the cause which it was here Mr. Webster's duty to defend ; 
there was a general thrill of pleasure when the chord of 
public feeling was so skilfully touched, and the sentiment 
of the nation obtained dignified and fitting utterance. 
Yet the letters to M. Hiilsemann, ably written as they 
are, can hardly sustain comparison with many other com- 
munications which the writer has made to foreign govern- 
ments ; — with the letters to M. de Bocanegra, for exam- 
ple, or the whole correspondence with Lord Ashburton, 
or the decided rebuke administered to one of our own 
ministers for arrogating to himself a right to interfere 
in that correspondence. In these, there was a right to be 
vindicated, or a pretension to be repelled, upon the prin- 
ciples of international law, and amid a crowd of conflict- 
ing authorities and national jealousies. Mr. Webster's 

vol. lxxv. — no. 156. 9 
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share in this correspondence has commanded the applause 
of the civilized world ; there is nothing in the records of 
diplomacy to match it. He has not only vindicated his 
country's claims upon particular points that had been 
disputed for half a century, but has enlarged and perfected 
the code itself that regulates the intercourse of nations, 
by harmonizing its provisions, and establishing, on an im- 
movable basis, some of its doctrines that had nearly lost 
their authority. The great principle, especially, that 
every vessel is a part of the territory of the nation to 
which she belongs, and carries its sovereignty along with 
her, upon the high seas, or even into a friendly foreign 
port, so far that the rights and obligations of all on board 
can be determined only under the jurisdiction and by the 
laws of that nation, without any interference of the local 
or foreign law, may now be regarded, thanks to Mr. 
Webster's exertions, as permanently established in the 
law of nations. It can never be impugned but by the 
exertion of arbitrary will and superior strength. 

We have placed most stress upon the argumentative 
power displayed in Mr. Webster's speeches and papers, 
not because they are deficient in the ; other attributes of 
eloquence, but because these other attributes are always 
made subservient to the reasoning and to the great pur- 
pose which it is the object of the speaker or the writer 
to advocate and defend. Strong and even passionate 
feeling produces on him its usual effect on every mind 
of large powers and comprehensive culture, by stimu- 
lating the fancy and the imagination, and calling up all 
the stores of memory to the illustration of his subject. 
Sometimes, a trope, conveyed in a single word, flashes a 
broad light over the whole theme which he has been 
laboring to inculcate. Oftener, the fancy ceases to dwell 
on separate points in a description, and brings up, by a 
few bold touches, a whole picture to the mind's eye, which 
stirs the feelings as strongly as if the real scene were 
stretched out to view in all the amplitude of its details. 
Still a severe taste governs the selection of the particu- 
lars which are to be communicated ; nothing is over- 
wrought, and all that might shock the sensibilities, or 
create mere disgust, is carefully suppressed. The kindled 
imagination of the hearer is left to supply the details that 
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must not be spoken. Mr. Webster never offends in the 
same manner as Mr. Burke, who often runs down his 
images into loathsomeness and deformity. But this fault 
there is little danger of committing when the picture is 
never followed for its own sake, but is steadily kept sub- 
ordinate to the object of the whole piece. The orator 
who aims chiefly to affect the understanding must not 
dally too long with sensible images ; for then he may 
command the admiration of his audience, but he will not 
gain his cause. We will quote but one descriptive pas- 
sage from Mr. Webster's works, as a specimen of the 
simplicity of his manner, and of the distinctness that may 
be attained without exaggeration or a heaping up of par- 
ticulars. It is taken from the masterly speech on the 
trial of Knapp for the murder of Captain Joseph White. 
It forms a part of the introduction to that speech, Mr. 
Webster's object being to obtain a control of the sympa- 
thies of the jury, before proceeding to analyze the evidence 
against the accused. 

" The deed was executed with a degree of self-possession and 
steadiness equal to the wickedness with which it was planned. 
The circumstances now clearly in evidence spread out the whole 
scene before us. Deep sleep had fallen on the destined victim, 
and on all beneath his roof. A healthful old man, to whom sleep 
was sweet, the first sound slumbers of the night held him in their 
soft but strong embrace.. The assassin enters, through the win- 
dow already prepared, into an unoccupied apartment. With 
noiseless foot he paces the lonely hall, half lighted by the moon ; 
he winds up the ascent of the stairs, and reaches the door of the 
chamber. Of this, he moves the lock, by soft and continued press- 
ure, till it turns on its hinges without noise ; and he enters, and 
beholds his victim before him. The room is uncommonly open 
to the admission of light. The face of the innocent sleeper is 
turned from- the murderer, and the beams of the moon, resting 
on the gray locks of his aged temple, show him where to 'strike. 
The fatal blow is given, and the victim passes, without a struggle 
or a motion, from the repose of sleep to the repose of death ! It 
is the assassin's purpose to make sure work ; and he plies the 
dagger, though it is obvious that life has been destroyed by the 
blow of the bludgeon. He even raises the aged arm, that he may 
not fail in his aim at the heart, and replaces it again over the 
wounds of the poniard ! To finish the picture, he explores the 
wrist for the pulse ! He feels for it, and ascertains that it beats 
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no longer! It is accomplished. The deed is done. He retreats, 
retraces his steps to the window, passes out through it as he came 
in, and escapes. He has done the murder. No eye has seen him, 
no ear has heard him. The secret is his own, and it is safe ! " 
Vol. vi. p. 53. 

This is fine and impressive word-painting ; but it only 
prepares the way for the magnificent passage which fol- 
lows, on the Providential means by which the guilt of the 
murderers was brought to light, and the principal assassin 
was driven to suicide by the insupportable consciousness 
of his crime. 

" Ah ! Gentlemen, that was a dreadful mistake. Such a secret 
can be safe nowhere. The whole creation of God has neither 
nook nor corner where the guilty can bestow it, and say it is 
safe. Not to speak of that eye which pierces through all dis- 
guises, and beholds every thing as in the splendor of noon, such 
secrets of guilt are never safe from detection, even by men. 
True it is, generally speaking, that ' murder will out.' True it 
is, that Providence hath so ordained, and doth so govern things, 
that those who break the great law of Heaven by shedding 
man's blood seldom succeed in avoiding discovery. Especially, 
in a case exciting so much attention as this, discovery must 
come, and will come, sooner or later. A thousand eyes turn at 
once to explore every man, every thing, every circumstance, con- 
nected with the time and place; a thousand ears catch every 
whisper ; a thousand excited minds intensely dwell on the scene, 
shedding all their light, and ready to kindle the slightest circum- 
stance into a blaze of discovery. Meantime the guilty soul 
cannot keep its own secret. It is false to itself; or rather it 
feels an irresistible impulse of conscience to be true to itself. It 
labors under its guilty possession, and knows not what to do with 
it. The human heart was not made for the residence of such an 
inhabitant. It finds itself preyed on by a torment, which it dares 
not acknowledge to God or man. A vulture is devouring it, and 
it can ask no sympathy or assistance, either from heaven or earth. 
The secret which the murderer possesses soon comes to possess 
him ; and, like the evil spirits of which we read, it overcomes 
him, and leads him whithersoever it will. He feels it beating at 
his heart, rising to his throat, and demanding disclosure. He 
thinks the whole world sees it in his face, reads it in his eyes, 
and almost hears its workings in the very silence of his thoughts. 
It has become his master. It betrays his discretion, it breaks 
down his courage, it conquers his prudence. When suspicions 
from without begin to embarrass him, and the net of circumstance to 
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entangle him, the fatal secret struggles with still greater violence 
to burst forth. It must be confessed, it will be confessed ; there 
is no refuge from confession but suicide, and suicide is confession." 
Vol. vi. pp. 53, 54. 

This passage brings out one of the characteristic fea- 
tures of Mr. Webster's eloquence, — his lofty and solemn 
inculcation of great moral truths and the principles of 
religion. He has been an attentive student of the Scrip- 
tures, and the majestic phraseology of Hebrew poetry 
often tinges his grave and massive enunciation of the 
eternal principles of truth and right with a deep religious 
earnestness, of which the ancient classic orators had no 
conception, and which the moderns have never surpassed. 
Sometimes, the sentiment rises into passion in the fervid 
denunciation of wrong ; and then, only the inspiration of 
one of the old Hebrew prophets, glowing with anger at 
the sins of the people, could pour forth a grander flood of 
religious rebuke. The long argument delivered before 
the Supreme Court at Washington, in the winter of 1844, 
against the validity of Mr. Girard's will, abounds with 
passages of this character ; but we will not quote them, 
because they tend so directly to prove the main point 
which the speaker was laboring to establish, that they 
might be met with a sneering allusion to a lawyer's readi- 
ness to support any thesis on which depended his client's 
cause. The incidental references to moral and religious 
obligation, which abound in the other speeches in these 
volumes, are not open to this objection ; and we know of 
nothing more solemn and impressive than the sentiment 
which pervades them, or the unaffected earnestness and 
depth of conviction which they manifest.; The tones and 
manner of the speaker, so admirably adapted to subjects 
of this class, will never be forgotten by those who had 
the good fortune to hear them when first delivered. 

On the whole, Mr. Webster's eloquence is more re- 
markable for fervor of sentiment and depth of feeling, 
than for richness of imagery or imaginative power. No 
one has a greater contempt for the barren shows of ora- 
torical and poetic phraseology, or for the mere illusions of 
fancy. If the imagination is ever allowed to take wing, as in 
the magnificent description, — which we do not quote only 
because it has been already quoted a thousand times, — 
9* 
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of the vast extension of British power, under the image of 
the martial music of England following the sun around the 
whole circumference of the globe, — it is but a moment- 
ary flight of the poetic feeling which pervades all true 
eloquence, and the firm tramp of the argument is re- 
sumed as steadily as if it had not quitted the earth for an 
instant. Generally, every thing is sacrificed to " clear- 
ness, force, and earnestness ; " and whatever might call 
away the attention of the hearer from the main subject of 
discourse to admiration of the speaker's powers is cau- 
tiously avoided. But the characteristics of Mr. "Webster's 
most impassioned manner can be described only by him- 
self, in the celebrated passage on true eloquence, which 
has become a commonplace of declamation in the schools, 
and will be remembered as long as the English language 
endures. 

" When public bodies are to be addressed on momentous occa- 
sions, when great interests are at stake, and strong passions ex- 
cited, nothing is valuable in speech farther than as it is connected 
with high intellectual and moral endowments. Clearness, force, 
and earnestness are the qualities that produce conviction. True 
eloquence, indeed, does not consist in speech. It cannot be 
brought from far. Labor and learning may toil for it, but they 
will toil in vain. Words and phrases may be marshalled in every 
way, but they cannot compass it. It must exist in the man, in 
the subject, and in the occasion. Affected passion, intense ex- 
pression, the pomp of declamation, all may aspire to it ; they 
cannot reach it. It comes, if it come at all, like the outbreaking 
of a fountain from the earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic 
fires, with spontaneous, original, native force. The graces taught 
in the schools, the costly ornaments and studied contrivances of 
speech, shock and disgust men, when their own lives, and the 
fate of their wives, their children, and their country, hang on the 
decision of the hour. Then words have lost their power, rhetoric 
is vain, and all elaborate oratory contemptible. Even genius 
itself then feels rebuked and subdued, as in the presence of higher 
qualities. Then patriotism is eloquent; then self-devotion is 
eloquent. The clear conception, outrunning the deductions of 
logic, the high purpose, the firm resolve, the dauntless spirit, 
speaking on the tongue, beaming from the eye, informing every 
feature, and urging the whole man onward, right onward to his 
object, — this, this is eloquence ; or rather it is something greater 
and higher than all eloquence, it is action, noble, sublime, god- 
like action." Vol. i. pp. 131, 132. 
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But after all, we cannot regard Mr. Webster merely as 
an orator and debater, great as his merits are in both re- 
spects, without doing him much injustice. These 'vo- 
lumes, indeed, belong to the imperishable portion of 
American literature, and will be studied as long as any 
taste remains to appreciate the models of eloquence that 
have come down to us from classic times, or those which 
were first delivered in the British Parliament and "West- 
minster Hall. But the occasions on which most of 
Mr. Webster's speeches and arguments were made, and 
the themes on which they dwell, invite us irresistibly to 
consider him as a statesman and a public man, — as one 
whose opinions and genius have shaped our national 
policy, and determined many of the features of the great 
system of public law under which we live. There is 
much, in the contemplation of his active public life, to 
humble the mere pride of letters and the triumphs of 
rhetorical skill. It is the end to which great powers are 
applied, and not the excellence merely of the means em- 
ployed, which confers the only true honor and the only 
undying reputation. The praise that is due to the patriot 
statesman, whose views are limited to the promotion of 
his country's welfare by the noblest arts that minister to 
the prosperity of states, is the highest object of human 
ambition. We believe a larger measure of such praise 
will be accorded to Mr. Webster by future generations 
even than he has received from his contemporaries. Some 
of the very causes which have obstructed his popularity 
in his own day will increase it in the estimation of pos- 
terity. Thus, he has never been a dexterous political tacti- 
cian. No party in the country has ever called itself by his 
name, and he has made no efforts to rally such a party. 
Though acting generally with one of the great political 
divisions of the people, he has acknowledged no blind 
and unscrupulous allegiance to it, but has fearlessly pur- 
sued the course that his own judgment and conscience 
dictated, when either the policy of its leaders, or the pas- 
sions of the hour operating on the multitude, pointed in 
an opposite direction. Conscious of pure and lofty mo- 
tives, and fully aware of the paramount importance of 
the interests which he was laboring to promote, he has 
sternly disregarded the censures of those who formerly 
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acted in concert with him, instead of endeavoring to 
pacify or allay the feelings which produced them. So it 
was when he remained in Mr. Tyler's cabinet, for the 
purpose of concluding the Ashburton Treaty, after his 
former colleagues had deserted him, and the voice of his 
party throughout the country called upon him to resign. 
But he persevered, meeting the obloquy which his course 
provoked with grim patience and sternness ; and hardly 
two years had elapsed before the opinion, not only of his 
own party, but of all parties, became almost unanimous, 
that his withdrawal at the time when it was demanded, 
would have been a great calamity to his country and to 
the world. 

Equally magnanimous and independent has been Mr. 
Webster's course in respect to local politics and the great 
questions on which different States and geographical di- 
visions of the people have been arrayed against each 
other. He has been emphatically a national statesman, 
and has refused to acknowledge any difference between 
North and South, or East and West, when he has judged 
that the interests of the whole country or the require- 
ments of the Constitution made it imperative to overlook 
such distinctions. It was natural for him to adopt this 
course at an early period, and to pursue it with unwa- 
vering determination ; the native bent of his genius to- 
wards large plans and far-reaching views, and all the 
associations growing out of his public career pointed in 
that direction. With the exception of ten days' member- 
ship of the legislature of Massachusetts, and of a few 
weeks in the Convention for revising the Constitution of 
that State, his whole term of public service has been 
given to the General Government. As a lawyer, also, the 
greater part of his practice has been in the courts of the 
United States. His attention, therefore, has been princi- 
pally given to national subjects, or to questions affecting 
the collective interests of the whole country, rather than 
to the politics of individual States. The independence of 
his course has also been favored by the circumstance, that 
he has never had occasion to solicit public office, but his 
services in the councils of the nation have been sought 
with eagerness and importunity, either by the State or 
the party to which he belonged. He has often been in- 
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duced by them to forego his determination to retire from 
political life, though this change of purpose involved a 
considerable sacrifice of his private interests. We are 
not surprised, therefore, to hear from him on many occa- 
sions language as manly and dignified as that which fol- 
lows ; though very few American politicians could utter 
it with impunity. 

" I ascribe nothing but the best and purest motives to any of 
the gentlemen, on either side of this chamber, or of the other 
house, who take a view of this subject which differs from my own. 
I cannot but regret, certainly, that gentlemen who sit around me, 
and especially my honorable colleague, and my friends from 
Massachusetts in the other house, are obliged, by their sense of 
duty, to oppose a measure which I feel bound by my conscience 
to support to the utmost of my ability. They are just as high- 
minded, as patriotic, as pure, and every way as well-intentioned 
as I am ; and, Sir, if it was put to vote, and the question were to 
be decided by a majority, I must confess my friends from Massa- 
chusetts would outvote me. But still my own opinions are not in 
the least degree changed. I feel that every interest of the State, 
one of whose representatives I am, as well as every great interest 
of the whole country, requires that this measure, or some measure 
as healing, composing, and conciliatory as this, should be adopted 
by Congress before its adjournment. That is my object, and I 
shall steadily pursue it." Vol. v. pp. 419, 420. 

" It has become, Sir, an object of considerable importance in 
the history of this government, to inquire how far instructions, 
given ex parte and under one state of circumstances, are to go- 
vern those who are to act under another state of circumstances, 
and not upon an ex parte hearing, but upon a hearing of the 
whole matter. The proposition, that a member of this govern- 
ment, in giving a vote to bind all the country, is to take as his 
instructions the will of a small part of the country, whether in 
his own State or out of it, is a proposition that is above or below 
all argument. Where men are sworn to act conscientiously for 
the good of the whole, according to their own best judgment and 
opinion, if the proposition is asserted that they are, nevertheless, 
bound to take the individual opinion of a few, and be exclusively 
bound by that opinion, there is no room for argument ; every 
man's moral perception, without argument, decides on such a 
proposition. I know, Sir, that in a popular government like ours, 
instructions of this sort will be given, and pledges required. ' It 
is in the nature of the case. Political men in this country love 
the people ; they love popular applause and promotion, and they 
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are willing to make promises ; and, as in other sorts of love, so in 
this, when the blood burns, the soul prodigally lends the tongue 
vows. It is especially the case in some States, in which, in elec- 
tioneering contests, instructions become little constitutions, which 
men vow to support. These instructions are often given under 
circumstances very remote from those that exist when the duty 
comes to be performed ; and, I am sorry to say, they are often 
given on collateral considerations." Vol. v. pp. 423, 424. 

" Local divisions are apt to warp the understandings of men, 
and to excite a belligerent feeling between section and section. 
It is natural, in times of irritation, for one part of the country to 
say, If you do that, I will do this, and so get up a feeling of hos- 
tility and defiance. Then comes belligerent legislation, and then 
an appeal to arms. The question is, whether we have the true 
patriotism, the Americanism, necessary to carry us through such 
a trial. The whole world is looking towards us with extreme 
anxiety. For myself, I propose, Sir, to abide by the principles, 
and the purposes which I have avowed. I shall stand by the 
Union, and by all who stand by it. I shall do justice to the 
whole country, according to the best of my ability, in all I say, 
and act for the good of the whole country in all I do. I mean 
to stand upon the Constitution. I need no other platform. I 
shall know but one country. The ends I aim at shall be my 
country's, my God's, and Truth's. I was born an American ; I 
will live an American ; I shall die an American ; and I intend to 
perform the duties incumbent upon me in that character to the 
end of my career. I mean to do this, with absolute disregard of 
personal consequences. "What are personal consequences ? What 
is the individual man, with all the good or evil that may betide 
him, in comparison with the good or evil which may befall a 
great country in a crisis like this, and in the midst of great trans- 
actions which concern that country's fate ? Let the consequences 
be what they will, I am careless. No man can suffer too much, 
and no man can fall too soon, if he suffer or if he fall in defence 
of the liberties and Constitution of his country." Vol. v. pp. 
437, 438. 

We have intentionally quoted those passages only 
which do not indicate the question or occasion on which 
these declarations were made. They show the spirit and 
the principles upon which Mr. Webster has acted in refer- 
ence to all questions, sometimes carrying his immedi- 
ate constituents and his party along with them, but leav- 
ing them without hesitation when his sense of duty to 
the whole country made such an abandonment necessary, 
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and waiting patiently for his policy to be justified by its 
results. Certainly, no American statesman has earned a 
better right to adopt the lofty language which Mr. Burke 
addressed to his constituents at Bristol : — "I did not 
obey your instructions ; No. I conformed to the instruc- 
tions of truth and nature, and maintained your interest 
against your opinions with a constancy that became me. 
A representative worthy of you ought to be a person of 
stability. I am to look, indeed, to your opinions ; but to 
such opinions as you and I must have five years hence. 
I was not to look to the flash of the day. I knew that 
you chose me, in my place, along with others, to be a 
pillar of the state, and not a weathercock on the top of 
the edifice, exalted for my levity and versatility, and of no 
use but to indicate the shiftings of every popular gale." 
It needed little courage, indeed, except upon the eve of a 
contested election, to avow such sentiments in England 
in 1780 ; for the doctrine that the representative is bound 
by the wishes of his constituents has never obtained cur- 
rency on English ground, and, down at least to the pas- 
sage of the Reform Bill, it was very generally denounced 
as slavish and unprincipled. But it does require great 
daring and firmness to avow and act upon the doctrine 
here, where the development of the Democratic principle 
has nearly crowded out the Representative Republic alto- 
gether. But Mr. "Webster has steadfastly adhered to it 
from first to last. The language already cited is taken 
from a speech delivered in 1850 ; twenty-two years earlier, 
on occasion of a public dinner given to him by the citi- 
zens of Boston as a mark of respect for his Senatorial 
services, just after he had voted in favor of a measure 
which was opposed by his colleague in the Senate, by 
the Representative from Boston in the lower House, and 
probably by a large majority of the people of Massachu- 
setts, he made the following remarks. 

" This manifestation of favor and regard is the more especially 
to be referred to the candor and kindness of the meeting on this 
occasion, since it is well known, that in a recent instance, and in 
regard to an important measure, I have felt it my duty to give a 
Vote, in respect to the expediency and propriety of which con- 
siderable difference of opinion exists between persons equally 
entitled to my regard and confidence. The candid interpretation 
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which has been given to that vote by those who disapproved it, 
and the assembling together here, for the purposes of this occa- 
sion, of those who felt pain, as well as those who felt pleasure, at 
the success of the measure for which the vote was given, afford 
ample proof, how far unsuspected uprightness of intention and 
the exercise of an independent judgment may be respected, even 
by those who differ from the result to which that exercise of 
that judgment has arrived. There is no class of the community 
for whose interests I have ever cherished a more sincere regard, 
than that on whose pursuits some parts of the measure alluded to 
bear with great severity. They are satisfied, I hope, that, in 
supporting a measure in any degree injurious to them, I must 
have been governed by other paramount reasons, satisfactory to 
my own conscience ; and that the blow inflicted on their interests 
was felt by me almost as painfully and heavily as it could be by 
those on whom it immediately fell." Vol. i. pp. 164, 165. 

"We need only add, as a proof of Mr. "Webster's saga- 
city and foresight, that the measure thus defended by him 
in 1828, against the opposition of his colleagues and a 
majority of his constituents, was the Tariff of that year, 
embodying the policy now adopted almost with one voice 
by the people of Massachusetts. That the independence 
of his course is not owing to any want of local attach- 
ments, or any indifference as to the opinions of those 
whom he most nearly represented, may be seen from the 
following glowing eulogium upon Massachusetts, con- 
tained in the very same speech from which the sternest 
of the preceding extracts is taken. It is a fine specimen 
of his most dignified and impressive manner. 

" Mr. President, it has always seemed to me to be a grateful 
reflection, that, however short and transient may be the lives of 
individuals, states may be permanent. The great corporations that 
embrace the government of mankind, protect their liberties, and 
secure their happiness, may have something of perpetuity, and, 
as I might say, of earthly immortality. For my part, Sir, I 
gratify myself by contemplating what in the future will be the 
condition of that generous State, which has done me the honor 
to keep me in the counsels of the country for so many years. I 
see nothing about her in prospect less than that which encircles 
her now. I feel that when I, and all those that now hear me, 
shall have gone to our last home, and afterwards, when mould 
may have gathered upon our memories, as it will have done upon 
our tombs, that State, so early to take her part in the great contest of 
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the Revolution, will stand, as she has stood and now stands, like 
that column which, near her Capitol, perpetuates the memory of 
the first great battle of the Revolution, firm, erect, and immo- 
vable. I believe, Sir, that, if commotion shall shake the country, 
there will be one rock for ever, as solid as the granite of her 
hills, for the Union to repose upon. I believe that, if disasters 
arise, bringing clouds which shall obscure the ensign now over 
her and over us, there will be one star that will but burn the 
brighter amid the darkness of that night ; and I believe that, if 
in the remotest ages (I trust they will be infinitely remote) an 
occasion shall occur when the sternest duties of patriotism are 
demanded and to be performed, Massachusetts will imitate her 
own example ; and that, as at the breaking out of the Revolution 
she was the first to offer the outpouring of her blood and her 
treasure in the struggle for liberty, so she will be hereafter ready, 
when the emergency arises, to repeat and renew that offer, with a 
thousand times as many warm hearts, and a thousand times as 
many strong hands." Vol. v. p. 436. 

But Mr. Webster's course has been national in a higher 
sense. His large and generous patriotism has been 
evinced, not only by his disregard of party divisions and 
local jealousies when higher interests and duties were in 
view, but by the thoroughly American tone of his feel- 
ings, opinions, and conduct. No statesman ever more 
thoroughly identified himself with his country's principles, 
tendencies, and aims ; no one has comprehended more 
perfectly the spirit of our institutions, has mastered more 
completely their history, or labored more effectually to 
give them their due development. He has left the impress 
of his own strongly marked character upon our legislation, 
our jurisprudence, and the system of managing our fo- 
reign relations. The treaties that he has negotiated, and 
the diplomatic papers that he has written, have marked 
out the great features of this system almost with as much 
precision as they have traced the northern boundary of our 
territory. By his masterly exposition and defence of the 
true doctrines of the Constitution, he has won for himself 
a place by the side of the honored founders of the Re- 
public, and has taken rank with Hamilton, Madison, 
Marshall, and Jay, in the service of modelling the insti- 
tutions of the country, while he has surpassed them in 
the brilliancy of his execution. The character of every 
new system of government, even when it rests ostensibly 
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upon a written form, is as much determined by the prac- 
tical exposition that it receives during the early period of 
its existence, or by the manner in which it is allowed to 
work, as by the precise words in which it is denned and 
described. Every written instrument must be interpreted ; 
and he who interprets a law often does as much to pre- 
scribe its scope and nature, as he who makes it. Mr. 
Jefferson's purchase of Louisiana was one of those prac- 
tical interpretations of the Constitution which draw after 
them a longer train of momentous consequences than any 
single clause or article in the original instrument. In like 
manner, but to a still greater degree, the South Carolina 
doctrine that the Constitution is only a compact between 
sovereign States, each one having acceded to it with a 
reserved right to secede whenever it should deem secession 
to be expedient, and to nullify any law which it regarded as 
contrary to the terms of the compact, if it had been esta- 
blished, would have changed the whole aspect and mode 
of operation of our government. And there was immi- 
nent danger for some time that this doctrine would be 
established. It was advocated with great ability by 
Calhoun and Hayne, and by the whole party that favored 
the largest extension of State rights ; it was seemingly 
countenanced by the spirit of the Virginia resolutions of 
1798, which had Mr. Madison for their author ; it nattered 
State pride and harmonized with democratic instincts; 
it opened a door by which any member of the Union 
might escape from the operation of any law of the Gene- 
ral Government which it believed to be prejudicial to its 
separate interests, and therefore held to be unconstitu- 
tional. No political heresy was ever broached which 
seemed to have so fair a chance of success ; none was 
ever more insidious in its pretensions and outward seem- 
ing, or more deadly in its consequences ; for, practically, it 
needs no argument to prove that it tended to strip the 
National Government of all authority, to render it inca- 
pable of exercising its functions, and to dissolve the 
Union. 

But notwithstanding all the circumstances in its favor, 
the doctrine did not prevail ; it failed utterly and igno- 
miniously ; it found no acceptance beyond the limits 
of the State where it originated. And the credit of de- 
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feating it and prostrating its supporters is due almost 
exclusively to the colossal power and invincible determi- 
nation of Mr. Webster. In our admiration of the vast 
intellectual resources, the logical and rhetorical ability, 
displayed in his replies to Mr. Hayne and Mr. Calhoun, 
we are prone to forget the magnitude of the cause which 
he then defended, and how momentous was to be the 
issue of the strife. It was no tournament with blunted 
lances, in which the combatants aimed only to show their 
own dexterity in arms, and a lady's smile was to be the 
only guerdon of the victor. The fate of a whole system of 
government, the future welfare of the country, were 
wavering in the balance ; the destinies of the republic 
were at stake. It was a cause of incalculable import- 
ance, tried before a most august tribunal. Twenty-four 
"sovereign States," as Mr. Hayne loved to call them, were 
present, through their representatives, in the Senate cham- 
ber, to hear and adjudge the contest. Demosthenes defend- 
ing Ctesiphon and himself, Cicero accusing Verres, or Burke 
impeaching Warren Hastings in Westminster Hall, had 
not a more weighty interest to uphold, or a nobler court 
in which to plead. The cause which was then gained by 
Mr. Webster was virtually gained forever. It was com- 
paratively little that the heresy of Nullification was beaten 
down for the moment ; it was so effectually crushed that 
no political jugglery can ever renew its pernicious exist- 
ence, or galvanize it into seeming activity. The verdict 
which was then rendered, after a full hearing of the cause, 
was a final one ; it established the true meaning of the 
Constitution, and fixed the character of the government 
under which we live. 

Mr. Webster's first argument on the subject was made 
in the Senate in January, 1830. Three years afterwards, 
in February, 1833, he delivered his second speech on the 
same topic, in reply to Mr. Calhoun, who had resigned 
the office of Vice-President of the United States, and 
entered the Senate as Mr. Hayne's successor, in the vain 
hope of causing the verdict rendered by the whole country 
against the doctrine of Nullification to be reversed. The 
speech which he made for this purpose is generally ad- 
mitted to have been his greatest effort in debate. Before 
he had fairly resumed his seat, Mr. Webster commenced 
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his argument in reply, briefly exposing, in its first para- 
graph, the futility of Mr. Calhoun's endeavor. 

" Among the feelings which at this moment fill my breast, not 
the least is that of regret at the position in which the gentleman 
has placed himself. Sir, he does himself no justice. The cause 
which he has espoused finds no basis in the Constitution, no 
succor from public sympathy, no cheering from a patriotic com- 
munity. He has no foothold on which to stand while he might 
display the powers of his acknowledged talents. Every thing 
beneath his feet is hollow and treacherous. He is like a strong 
man struggling in a morass : every effort to extricate himself 
only sinks him deeper and deeper. And I fear the resemblance 
may be carried still farther ; I fear that no friend can safely come 
to his relief, that no one can approach near enough to hold out a 
helping hand, without danger of going down himself, also, into the 
bottomless depths of this Serbonian bog." Vol. iii. pp. 449, 450. 

The calm confidence here expressed in the strength of 
his cause and the sufficiency of his own resources is ad- 
mirably sustained by the precise statements and invinci- 
ble logic of the remainder of the speech, which virtually 
closed the debate upon Nullification forever. The subject 
has not been revived as a Constitutional question, and 
never can be, till Mr. Webster's arguments can be blotted 
from the record and from the memory of his countrymen. 
"We quote a portion of the exordium of the speech, not 
because it can give any idea of the weight of the argu- 
ment as a whole, but as a specimen of Mr. Webster's 
close and severe style of reasoning, and of his rigid ex- 
clusion of mere ornament and discursive rhetoric when 
his only object is to convince the understandings of his 
hearers. He takes no advantage of the unpopularity of 
his opponent's cause, and arrogates no merit to himself 
for the service he is rendering to the Constitution. The 
first resolution introduced by Mr. Calhoun affirmed that 
the political system under which we live and the Congress 
assembles is " a compact, to which the people of the several 
States, as separate and sovereign communities, are par- 
ties." Mr. Webster remarks, — 

" It is true, Sir, that the honorable member calls this a ' consti- 
tutional ' compact ; but still he affirms it to be a compact between 
sovereign States. What precise meaning, then, does he attach 
to the term constitutional ? When applied to compacts between 
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sovereign States, the term constitutional affixes to the word 
compact no definite idea. Were we to hear of a constitutional 
league or treaty between England and France, or a constitu- 
tional convention between Austria and Russia, we should not 
understand what could be intended by such a league, such a 
treaty, or such a convention. In these connections, the word is 
void of all meaning; and yet, Sir, it is easy, quite easy, to see 
why the honorable gentleman has used it in these resolutions. 
He cannot open the book, and look upon our written frame of 
government, without seeing that it is called a constitution. This 
may well be appalling to him. It threatens his whole doctrine 
of compact, and its darling derivatives, nullification and seces- 
sion, with instant confutation. Because, if he admits our instru- 
ment of government to be a constitution, then, for that very 
reason, it is not a compact between sovereigns ; a constitution 
of government and a compact between sovereign powers being 
things essentially unlike in their very natures, and incapable of 
ever being the same. Yet the word constitution is on the very 
front of fiie instrument. He cannot overlook it. He seeks, 
therefore, to compromise the matter, and to sink all the sub- 
stantial sense of the word, while he retains a resemblance of its 
sound. He introduces a new word of his own, namely, compact, as 
importing the principal idea, and designed to play the principal 
part, and degrades constitution into an insignificant, idle epithet, 
attached to compact. The whole then stands as a 'constitu- 
tional compact ! ' And in this way he hopes to pass off a plau- 
sible gloss, as satisfying the words of the instrument. But he 
will find himself disappointed. Sir, I must say to the honorable 
gentleman, that, in our American political Grammar, constitu- 
tion is a noun substantive ; it imports a distinct and clear idea 
of itself; and it is not to lose its importance and dignity, it is 
not to be turned into a poor, ambiguous, senseless, unmeaning 
adjective, for the purpose of accommodating any new set of po- 
litical notions. Sir, we reject his new rules of syntax altogether. 
We will not give up our forms of political speech to the gram- 
marians of the school of nullification. By the Constitution, we 
mean, not a ' constitutional compact,' but, simply and directly, 
the Constitution, the fundamental law ; and if there be one word 
in the language which the people of the United States understand, 
this is that word. We know no more of a constitutional compact 
between sovereign powers, than we know of a constitutional 
indenture of copartnership, a constitutional deed of conveyance, 
or a constitutional bill of exchange. But we know what the 
Constitution is ; we know what the plainly written fundamental 
law is ; we know what the bond of our Union and the security of 
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our liberties is ; and we mean to maintain and to defend it, in its 
plain sense and unsophisticated meaning. 

"The sense of the gentleman's proposition, therefore, is not at 
all affected, one way or the other, by the use of this word. That 
proposition still is, that our system of government is but a com- 
pact between the people of separate and sovereign States. 

" Was it Mirabeau, Mr. President, or some other master of the 
human passions, who has told us that words are things ? They 
are indeed things, and things of mighty influence, not only in ad- 
dresses to the passions and high-wrought feelings of mankind, 
but in the discussion of legal and political questions also ; because 
a just conclusion is often avoided, or a false one reached, by the 
adroit substitution of one phrase, or one word, for another. Of 
this we have, I think, another example in the resolutions be- 
fore us. 

" The first resolution declares that the people of the several 
States ' acceded ' to the Constitution or to the constitutional com- 
pact, as it is called. This word ' accede,' not found either in 
the Constitution itself or in the ratification of it by any one of 
the States, has been chosen for use here, doubtless, not without a 
well-considered purpose. 

" The natural converse of accession is secession ; and, therefore, 
when it is stated that the people of the States acceded to the 
Union, it may be more plausibly argued that they may secede 
from it. If, in adopting the Constitution, nothing was done but 
acceding to a compact, nothing would seem necessary, in order 
to break it up, but to secede from the same compact. But the 
term is wholly out of place. Accession, as a word, applied to po- 
litical associations, implies coming into a league, treaty, or con- 
federacy by one hitherto a stranger to it ; and secession implies 
departing from such league or confederacy. The people of the 
United States have used no such form of expression in establish- 
ing the present government. They do not say that they accede 
to a league, but they declare that they ordain and establish a Con- 
stitution. Such are the very words of the instrument itself; and 
in all the States without an exception, the language used by their 
conventions was, that they ' ratified the Constitution ; ' some of 
them employing the additional words 'assented to' and 'adopted,' 
but all of them ' ratifying.' 

" There is more importance than may, at first sight, appear, 
in the introduction of this new word by the honorable mover of 
these resolutions. Its adoption and use are indispensable to 
maintain those premises from which his main conclusion is to be 
afterwards drawn. But before showing that, allow me to remark, 
that this phraseology tends to keep out of sight the just view of 
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a previous political history, as well as to suggest wrong ideas as 
to what was actually done when the present Constitution was 
agreed to. In 1789, and before this Constitution was adopted, 
the United States had been already in a union, more or less close, 
for fifteen years. At least as far back as the meeting of the first 
Congress, in 1774, they had in some measure, and for some na- 
tional purposes, united together. Before the Confederation of 
1781, they had declared independence jointly, and had car- 
ried on the war jointly, both by sea and by land ; and this, not as 
separate States, but as one people. When, therefore, they formed 
that Confederation, and adopted its articles as articles of perpe- 
tual union, they did not come together for the first time ; and 
therefore they did not speak of the States as acceding to the 
Confederation, although it was a league, and nothing but a league, 
and rested on nothing but plighted faith for its performance. 
Yet, even then, the States were not strangers to each other; there 
was a bond of union already subsisting between them ; they were 
associated, united States ; and the object of the Confederation 
was to make a stronger and better bond of union. Their repre- 
sentatives deliberated together on these proposed Articles of Con- 
federation, and, being authorized by their respective States, finally 
' ratified and confirmed' them. Inasmuch as they were already 
in union, they did not speak of acceding to the new Articles of 
Confederation, but of ratifying and confirming them ; and this 
language was not used inadvertently, because in the same instru- 
ment accession is used in its proper sense, when applied to Canada, 
which was altogether a stranger to the existing union. ' Canada,' 
says the eleventh article, ' acceding to this Confederation, and 
joining in the measures of the United States, shall be admitted 
into the Union.' 

" Having thus used the terms ratify and confirm, even in regard 
to the old Confederation, it would have been strange indeed, if 
the people of the United States, after its formation, and when 
they came to establish the present Constitution, had spoken of 
the States, or the people of the States, as acceding to this Consti- 
tution. Such language would have been ill-suited to the occasion. 
It would have implied an existing separation or disunion among 
the States, such as never has existed since 1774. No such lan- 
guage, therefore, was used. The language actually employed is, 
adopt, ratify, ordain, establish. 

" Therefore, Sir, since any State, before she can prove her 
right to dissolve the Union, must show her authority to undo what 
has been done, no State is at liberty to secede, on the ground 
that she and other States have done nothing but accede. She 
must show that she has a right to reverse what has been ordained, 
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to unsettle and overthrow what has been established, to reject what 
the people have adopted, and to break up what they have 
ratified; because these are the terms which express the transac- 
tions which have actually taken place. In other words she must 
show her right to make a revolution. 

" If, Mr. President, in drawing these resolutions the honorable 
member had confined himself to the use of constitutional lan- 
guage, there would have been a wide and awful hiatus between 
his premises and his conclusion. Leaving out the two words, 
compact and accession, which are not constitutional modes of 
expression, and stating the matter precisely as the truth is, his 
first resolution would have affirmed that the people of the several 
States ratified this Constitution, or form of government. These 
are the very words of South Carolina herself, in her act of ratifi- 
cation. Let, then, his first resolution tell the exact truth ; let it 
state the fact precisely as it exists ; let it say that the people of 
the several States ratified a constitution, or form of government; 
and then, Sir, what will become of his inference in his second 
resolution, which is in these words, namely, ' that, as in all other 
cases of compact among sovereign parties, each has an equal right 
to judge for itself, as well of the infraction as of the mode arid 
measure of redress ' ? It is obvious, — is it not, Sir ? — that this 
conclusion requires for its support quite other premises ; it requires 
premises which speak of accession and of compact between 
sovereign powers ; and without such premises it is altogether 
unmeaning." Vol. iii. pp. 452-456. 

Mr. Webster's arguments before the Supreme Court of 
the United States have contributed nearly as much as his 
labors in the Senate and the Cabinet to the exposition 
and defence of the true doctrines of the Constitution. 
For nearly thirty-five years, he has been employed as 
counsel before this tribunal in most of the cases that 
involved any considerable questions of fundamental law. 
No one at the Bar, and, with the exception of Marshall 
and Story, no one upon the Bench, has done so much to 
govern the course and determine the general character of 
the leading decisions of this Court, which is the tribunal 
of last resort when any doubt arises about the true mean- 
ing and extent of the provisions of the Constitution. 
Within its prescribed sphere, its authority is paramount, 
and overrides not only that of the legislatures of the indi- 
vidual States, but even the power of Congress, whose 
highest acts of legislation may be adjudged by it to be 
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unconstitutional and void. No legal tribunal in England 
has so elevated an office, or so delicate a duty to perform ; 
for Parliament there is clothed with absolute authority, 
and its acts are the supreme law of the land. The pro- 
ceedings of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
interpreting the law which is of paramount obligation 
upon all the departments of the government, have a dig- 
nity and importance which those of no other tribunal in 
the world can equal ; and practice before it is, consequently, 
the best preparation for the duties of a senator and a 
statesman. Mr. "Webster first obtained eminence in this 
sphere of professional effort, by his argument, delivered in 
1817, in defence of the chartered rights of Dartmouth 
College against a law of New Hampshire, which virtually 
declared the College, as a public institution, to be the crea- 
ture of the State, and amenable solely to its will. He obtain- 
ed a decision that this act was an infringement of the Con- 
stitutional provision that no State shall pass a law impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts ; and under this decision, 
every endowed college, academy, and school in the United 
States now holds its property and maintains its independ- 
ent existence. Mr. Webster took the broad ground that 
all such establishments are private eleemosynary corpora- 
tions, over whom the legislature has no control after it 
has once chartered them, and who are responsible only to 
the legal tribunals for imputed violations of their charters ; 
and the Court, by affirming this doctrine, established 
their rights as long as the Constitution shall endure. 

Scarcely less important was the doctrine which Mr. 
Webster succeeded in establishing, through the authority 
of this Court, in the case of Gibbons against Ogden, 
decided in 1824 ; it denied the power of a State to give 
to any person or corporation the exclusive right to navi- 
gate its waters, because the power "to regulate com- 
merce," which is necessarily a unit, or one that does not 
admit of being shared between two concurrent jurisdic- 
tions, is reserved to Congress. Twenty-four years after- 
wards, in an argument on the Rhode Island case, going 
still deeper into the fundamental principles of our repub- 
lican institutions, he obtained the sanction by the same 
Court of the doctrine that the inhabitants of a State can- 
not arbitrarily change their Constitution, or modify their 
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fundamental law, in any other way than by observing the 
forms and complying with the restrictions which they have 
themselves established, or which are inherent in the nature 
of any government that proceeds by rule, and is not a mere 
despotism. Affirming the republican principle, that the 
people are the sovereign power, he maintained that a 
fundamental law was still necessary to determine who the 
people are, and to limit the authoritative manifestation of 
their will to prescribed channels and accredited repre- 
sentatives. Here, again, we borrow a portion of his 
masterly statement of the principle, because it is une- 
qualled for dignity, precision, and force. 

" Let all admit, what none deny, that the only source of politi- 
cal power in this country is the people. Let us admit that they 
are sovereign, for they are so ; that is to say, the aggregate com- 
munity, the collected will of the people, is sovereign. I confess 
that I think Chief Justice Jay spoke rather paradoxically than 
philosophically, when he said that this country exhibited the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of many sovereigns and no subjects. The 
people, he said, are all sovereigns ; and the peculiarity of the 
case is that they have no subjects except a few colored persons. 
This must be rather fanciful. The aggregate community is sove- 
reign, but that is not the sovereignty which acts in the daily ex- 
ercise of sovereign power. The people cannot act daily as the 
people. They must establish a government and invest it with so 
much of the sovereign power as the case requires; and this sove- 
reign power being delegated and placed in the hands of the 
government, that government becomes what is popularly called 
the state. I like the old-fashioned way of stating things as 
they are ; and this is the true idea of a State. It is an organized 
government, representing the collected will of the people, as far 
as they see fit to invest that government with power. And in 
that respect it is true, that, though this government possesses 
sovereign power, it does not possess all sovereign power ; and so 
the State governments, though sovereign in some respects, are not 
so in all. Nor could it be shown that the powers of both, as 
delegated, embrace the whole range of what might be called sove- 
reign power. We usually speak of the States, as sovereign 
States. I do not object to this. But the Constitution never so 
styles them, nor does the Constitution speak of the government 
here as the general or the federal government. It calls this 
government the United States ; and it calls the State governments 
State governments. Still the fact is undeniably so ; legislation is 
a sovereign power, and is exercised by the United States govern- 
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ment to a certain extent, and also by the States according to the 
forms which they themselves have established, and subject to the 
provisions of the Constitution of the United States. 

" "Well, then, having agreed that all power is originally from 
the people, and that they can confer as much of it as they 
please, the next principle is, that, as the exercise of legislative 
power and the other powers of government immediately by the 
people themselves is impracticable, they must be exercised by 
eepeesentatives of the people ; and what distinguishes Ameri- 
can governments as much as any thing else from any govern- 
ments of ancient or of modern times, is the marvellous felicity of 
their representative system. It has with us, allow me to say, a 
somewhat different origin from the representation of the commons 
in England, though that has been worked up to some resemblance 
of our own. The representative system in England had its origin, 
not in any supposed rights of the people themselves, but in the 
necessities and commands of the crown. At first, knights and 
burgesses were summoned, often against their will, to a Parlia- 
ment called by the king. Many remonstrances were presented 
against sending up these representatives ; the charge of paying 
them was, not unfrequently, felt to be burdensome by the people. 
But the king wished their counsel and advice, and perhaps the 
presence of a popular body, to enable him to make greater head- 
way against the feudal barons in the aristocratic and hereditary 
branch of the legislature. In process of time, these knights and 
burgesses assumed more and more a popular character, and 
became, by degrees, the guardians of popular rights. The people 
through them obtained protection against the encroachments of the 
crown and the aristocracy, till in our day they are understood to 
be the representatives of the people, charged with the protection 
of their rights. With us it was always just so. Representation 
has always been of this character. The power is with the people ; 
but they cannot exercise it in masses or per capita ; they can 
only exercise it by their representatives. The whole system with 
us has been popular from the beginning. 

" Now, the basis of this representation is suffrage. The right 
to choose representatives is every man's part in the exercise of 
sovereign power ; to have a voice in it, if he has the proper quali- 
fications, is the portion of political power belonging to every 
elector. That is the beginning. That is the mode in which power 
emanates from its source, and gets into the hands of conventions, 
legislatures, courts of law, and the chair of the executive. It 
begins in suffrage. Suffrage is the delegation of the power of an 
individual to some agent. 

" This being so, then follow two other great principles of the 
American system. 
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" 1. The first is, that the right of suffrage shall be guarded, 
protected, and secured against force and against fraud ; and, 

" 2. The second is, that its exercise shall be prescribed by 
previous law ; its qualifications shall be prescribed by previous 
law ; the time and place of its exercise shall be prescribed by 
previous law ; the manner of its exercise, under whose super- 
vision (always sworn officers of the law,) is to be prescribed. 
And then, again, the results are to be certified to the central 
power, by some certain rule, by some known public officers, in 
some clear and definite form, to the end that two things may be 
done : first, that every man entitled to vote may vote ; second, 
that his vote may be sent forward and counted, and so he may 
exercise his part of sovereignty, in common with his fellow-citi- 
zens. 

" In the exercise of political power through representatives we 
know nothing, we never have known any thing, but such an exer- 
cise as should take place through the prescribed form of law. 
When we depart from that, we shall wander as widely from the 
American track as the pole is from the track of the sun." Vol. 
vi. pp. 222-224. 

We need not stop to remark on the broad scope and 
incalculable importance of principles like these, authorita- 
tively established by the highest tribunal in the land, and 
not repealable or subject to change, like the acts of the 
legislature, but inwrought into the very framework of our 
institutions. He who has largely contributed to their 
solemn affirmation and permanent establishment has per- 
formed a great work, not only for his own age, but for 
future generations. The constitutional lawyer, who re- 
stores, develops, and defends the most generous and per- 
manent features of a great system of jurisprudence, renders 
a service to his country hardly second in importance to 
that of the founders of her institutions or the vindicators 
of her liberties. Erskine, establishing the true doctrine 
of the law of libel and of constructive treason, and Cam- 
den adjudging General Warrants to be illegal and void, 
were as great benefactors to their countrymen as Chat- 
ham, who organized victories for them, or the younger 
Pitt, who guided their councils in their darkest hour of peril. 
The largest ambition might well be satisfied with the 
fame which Mr. Webster has acquired before the great 
tribunals of the law, and which has been comparatively 
cast into the shade only by the greater brilliancy of his 
services as a senator and a statesman. 
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It is only on a few great occasions that Mr. Webster 
has appeared before large assemblies of the people as 
" the orator of the day," to give expression to their sen- 
timents respecting the great events and great characters 
in the history of the country. The severe and practical 
turn of his mind has rendered him averse to topics of 
mere declamation, however animated and stirring in cha- 
racter, when they had not an immediate bearing upon 
the present or future policy of the republic. But there 
have been a few occasions of this sort during his public 
career, so transcendent in interest and importance, that 
they have overcome his reluctance to speak when no 
question was depending ; and he has then yielded to the 
wishes of the public, whose excited feelings could obtain 
fitting utterance only in his majestic and impressive 
language. The orations then delivered may be classed 
among his most studied efforts, though they were still but 
imperfectly prepared beforehand, as it is characteristic of 
him to rely on the inspiration of the moment. Reasons 
have already been given in this Journal* for considering 
the grandest burst of eloquence in his Address at the 
consecration of the monument on Bunker's Hill, as actu- 
ally suggested at the time of delivering it by the magnifi- 
cent scene before him, and by the strong excitement of 
the hour. The figure, indeed, is not a new one; the 
abrupt change from the third person to the second, being 
naturally dictated by excited feeling, has been imitated 
even in the stately and elaborate phrase of Latin poetry, 
as in the song in honor of Hercules in the eighth iEneid. 

— "ut duros mille labores 
Bege sub Eurratheo, fatis Junonis iniqufe, 
Pertulerit. Tu nubigenas, invicte, bimembres 
Hylceum Pholumque manu, tu Cresia mactas 
Prodigia, et vastum Nemed sub rape leonem." 

In a letter first published in one of these volumes, we 
find incidental confirmation of the fact, that even those 
parts of Mr. Webster's orations which seem to have been 
the most carefully studied, because they were the most 
effective in delivery, were in fact prepared only a few 
hours beforehand, when the mind was most stimulated 
by the near approach of the occasion. In the Eulogy of 

* See N. A. Review, Vol. xli. p. 242. 
VOL. LXXV. NO. 156. 11 
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Adams and Jefferson, the speech which, after the manner 
of the ancient historians, is put into the mouth of John 
Adams, as if delivered by him in Congress during the 
debate upon the Declaration of Independence, appears so 
apposite and eloquent, that many supposed it was actu- 
ally spoken, and were thus led to inquire where Mr. Web- 
ster had found it. In answer to one of these inquiries, 
he stated, " The speech was written by me, in my house 
at Boston, the day before the delivery of the Discourse in 
Faneuil Hall ; — a poor substitute, I am sure, it would 
appear to be, if we could now see the speech actually 
made by Mr. Adams on that transcendently important 
occasion." The substance of it was unquestionably thus 
prepared ; but we have little doubt that it was materially 
modified and enlarged at the moment of delivery. 

Not more than half a dozen of these commemorative 
orations, if they may be so designated, are found in this 
publication. Of course, we do not class with them the 
addresses made at informal public meetings, which are 
devoted exclusively to the discussion of the political topics 
of the day, and are as practical and argumentative in 
character as the speeches made in the Senate. Even the 
few studied orations contain enough internal evidence that 
they were written by a great statesman and jurist, whose 
object is rather to expound the principles of the American 
government and to trace the growth of American insti- 
tutions, than merely to please the tastes and kindle the 
feelings of his auditory. They contain no parade of 
scholarship, few wide-ranging disquisitions, and few repe- 
titions from the historian's page. They are didactic and 
impressive, the chaste simplicity of the style swelling into 
fervid eloquence only when the grandeur of the theme 
appears to stir the feelings of the speaker so strongly that 
the calm reason and iron will can no longer chain them 
down. They are not merely national in opinion and 
sentiment; they are so thoroughly imbued with Ameri- 
can feeling, so deeply tinged with what is most peculiar 
in the history and position of the country, that they seem 
as indigenous as our native oaks and pines. Like our 
vast forests, they are the spontaneous growth of the soil. 
It is a striking evidence of their power, that, in several 
instances, the associations which they furnish are as vivid, 
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and probably as lasting, as those supplied by the events 
and the places that occasioned them. Mr. Webster's elo- 
quence has cast a spell over Plymouth Rock and the 
monument on Bunker's Hill, hardly inferior to that which 
the genius of Scott has woven around Flodden Field and 
fair Melrose. No American, certainly, can visit the two 
former localities without being as forcibly reminded of 
those passages of grand and impressive eloquence which 
have been familiar to him for many years, as of the Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims or the Death of Warren. 

In this desultory notice of the Works of Mr. Webster, 
we have endeavored to look at them in that light only in 
which they will be regarded by his countrymen of a 
future generation, after the strifes and jealousies of the 
present hour shall have been forgotten. We do not pro- 
fess to have viewed them with as much coolness and 
impartiality as if they had been the productions of a 
foreigner; one would hardly wish not to be biased by 
the strong American feeling which pervades them. But 
we have attempted to forget that Mr. Webster is still 
upon the stage, and that he may yet be a candidate for 
the highest office in the republic. Before these remarks 
are published, however, this question will virtually have 
been decided by the nominating conventions ; and we have 
therefore written without reference to it, and with a desire 
to express only that opinion respecting his public charac- 
ter and labors which will be entertained by educated 
Americans of all parties after his career is closed. It is 
because we are proud of him as a countryman ; because 
he has largely added to the estimation in which our 
country is held in foreign lands ; because his fame will be 
a part of the inheritance of our children ; and because he 
has improved, illustrated, and defended the institutions 
under which we live, that we have spoken warmly of his 
genius and merits, and have hardly alluded to the fact 
that he has shared the usual fate of public men in a great 
and free commonwealth, by being exposed to the full 
blast of detraction and party strife. We cannot close 
this imperfect notice better than by repeating what was 
eloquently said in this Journal, respecting a former publi- 
cation of his speeches, just seventeen years ago. That 
opinion, at least, cannot be said to have been biased by 
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the party controversies which have arisen within the last 
five years, or by the hopes which are cherished at the 
present hour, that our people, will not always manifest 
the proverbial insensibility of republics to the merits of 
their greatest men. 

" Here, at home, we would have all men, of all parties, 
contemplate these powerful productions of a great Amer- 
ican mind with those feelings of honest compatriotism, (if 
we may venture on the word,) with which an American 
in Europe looks back to all that is great and worthy in 
his native land. As he crosses billow after billow of the 
great Atlantic, the lines of party difference, like the geor 
graphical features of the country, should fade from his 
sight ; and if he have a true heart in his bosom, not more 
surely will the outlines of the landscape melt into the 
mist, than sectional and party prejudices will vanish from 

his mind Who now knows, who wishes to know, 

any thing of the party divisions of other times ? Who 
remembers that the Scipio who destroyed, and the Cato 
who counselled, the destruction of Carthage were bitter 
opponents ? Who recollects that there were times when 
Samuel Adams and John Hancock did not speak to each 
other; that even in the Revolutionary Congress, there 
were parties, feuds, and intrigues ? Time and the grave, 
the great reconcilers, have healed the dissensions, and 
patriotism has embalmed the common good which was 
sought, promoted, and established by willing or reluctant 
cooperation. Shall nothing but time teach the lessons of 
wisdom and kind feeling ? Shall the tomb be the only 
temple from which the voice of patriotism shall speak 
with full effect ? Is it impossible, before the last end, to 
tame the rage of detraction, — to do justice to contempo- 
rary worth ? " 



